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Immediately after lie came to the throne he requested
the resignation of a number of officers, some of them
bearing the greatest names in the empire, for instance, the
late Prince Furstenberg and Prince George Radziwill, for
no other reason than their fondness for cards, and in con-
sequence of the large sums of money which they were ac-
customed to stake. All the princes and nobles thus forced
to leave the army also quitted Berlin, in token of their dis-
approval of an emperor who took upon himself to inter-
fere with what they were pleased to regard as their private
amusements, and there is no doubt that for a time the
brilliancy of the Berlin Court and the prosperity of trade
in the Prussian capital suffered through the closing of so
many princely palaces and grand houses.

It is strange that in spite of all that the emperor has
done to stop gambling, the play has been higher, and the
card-scandals more frequent since he became emperor than
during any previous reign, with the exception of that of
his grand-uncle, King Frederick-William IV. The latter's
crusade against gambling culminated in the tragic death of
his chief of police, and most intimate friend and crony,
Baron von Hinkelday, whose spectre he was wont to see
before him during his moments of temporary dementia,
previous to his becoming entirely insane.

Emperor William's reign has been saddened much in the
same way through the suicide of his young cousin, Prince
Alfred of Coburg; the self-destruction of the young prince,
who had been placed under the immediate care and guar-
dianship of his majesty, having been due, as I have inti-
mated, to enormous losses at the card tables of Berlin and
Potsdam. In spite of all the well-meant efforts of the
kaiser, and notwithstanding all his threats and disciplinary
measures^ gambling is more rampant to-day among theay de-
